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The determination of the Pennsylvania and the Vandalia 
railroads to discharge all freight handlers who refuse to 
leave their unions has led to the disclosure of a general 
plan among the roads to kill the unions off. If this 
proves true the only effective response is a popular demand 
for the public ownership of the railroads. 


We note with satisfaction that President Harrison has 


issued an order bringing 7,000 more government employees 
under the classified civil service rules, being the employees 
in all free-delivery post offices, only those in the larger 
offices having heretofore been under the rules. Mr. Har- 
rison will not get much credit for this act, which will be 
interpreted as dictated by the desire of saving so many 
republican carriers from Cleveland’s ax. In this respect 
he has done just what Cleveland did in the closing hours 
of his administration. But whatever may be the motive of 
these extensions of the rules, the gain for nationalism is 
the same. Every public employee brought under the 
classified rules, means one less argument against the public 
management of industry. 


The Question of Residence under Nationalism. 


The following communication from a Californian sub- 
scriber has reached us: 

If a government was established according to Bellamy’s theory, 
how would residence be governed? Would not the people all want 
to live in Florida or in our glorious climate of Southern California? 
This is the only breaker I have struck in my stuacy so far, of the 
principles of government suggested in ‘‘ Looking Backward.”’ 

To a considerable extent, choice of employment would 
imply choice of locality, as the citizen would necessarily 
have to live in the localities where plants devoted to his 
chosen occupation could most economicaliy be established. 
As regards persons retired from industrial service, there 
would of course be no condition limiting their choice of 
residence, except that if they chose to reside in deserts 
they would have to get along without the conveniences of 
built up localities. 

But, as our correspondent says, would not the drift of 
population be so strongly toward the garden spots of the 
country and those regions blessed with the mildest climates, 
that in the course of time population would become massed 
there, leaving the rest of the country a wilderness? We 
do not think there is any likelihood of such a result. 

Tastes differ in everything and in nothing more than in 
climate and landscape. Get together if you will a New 
Englander, a Minnesotan, a Californian and a Floridian, 
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and you will be likely to tind four different opinions as to 
which part of the United States is on the whole the best 
place to live in, and we see no reason for thinking that the 
variety of tastes will be less under nationalism. Men will 
nevér come any nearer an agreement as to what climate is 
the best, or what style of landscape is the fairest, than on 
the question which of the physical or temperamental types 
of wo.nanhood is the most charming. 

There are tens even hundreds of thousands of people 
today in the United States whose wealth makes them as 
free to move about as we shall all be uuder nationalism, 
but do we see them flocking in any extraordinary number 
to Florida or California? Not at all. They travel and 
look upon all the fair places of the earth, but they do not 
as a rule change their homes. 

As these few fortunate ones now go about and learn to 
know and admire the varied scenes of earth, so in that 
good day shall we all do, but even in like manner shall we 
return to find our rest among the surroundings of our early 
life. 

“ Home, sweet home,” expresses a sentiment not peculiar 
to any .age or condition, As there is no face like the 
mother’s, so there is no scenery like the setting of our 
childhood. 


The Common Cause of the Gilbert Islander and the Prole- 
tarian. 


The British government recently seized the Gilbert islands 
in the Pacific ocean. The usual form in such cases was 
employed of declaring a “ protectorate,” the protectorate 
being of the sort which the lion assumes over the lamb 
when he swallows him. The king of the islands, one Mr. 
Iebuburiemow, who was not consulted in the transaction, 
has now protested formally against it and sent word to 
Washington that if he is to be “ protected ” at all he would 
very much prefer Uncle Sam as the protector. The British, 
he says, are demoralizing and ruining the islanders and 
show no regard for anyone’s rights. 

It is not likely that our government will take the tronble 
to quarrel with Great Britain for the sake of these poor 
people, but the case may serve as a typical illustration of 
the dealings of so-called civilized nations, including our own, 
with barbarous races. They have been regarded as fere 
nature, to be hunted for their pelts, exploited for all they 


were worth and then gotten rid of as soon as possible. Their - 


weakness has been held to give stronger powers a right of 
tutelage over them but disregarded as a plea for recip- 
rocal claims on their part for protection. The exploitation 
of Africa by Great Britain, Germany and France, now going 
on, is the latest and probably the last great chapter in this 
sickening story of the abuse of the powerless by the power- 
ful, which has been the inseparable condition hitherto of 
the “civilizing ” process. 

But how indeed could it have been otherwise? How 
could the governing classes in England, Germany, France 
aud America be expected to deal more righteously and con- 
siderately with the poor and weak in Africa and Polynesia 
than they dc with the poor and wretched of their own race 
in their own lands? The proletarian of Europe and America 
may well extend the hand of fellowship in suffering to the 
wretched Gilbert islander and Central African, for both. 
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alike are the victims of the same abominable spirit of com- 
mercialism and industrial exploitation. 

If after nationalism shall have triumphed and in turn in- 
troduced inter-nationalism, there shall remain any savage 
lands or races to be civilized, be sure it will be done in a 
very different spirit from that which ruled such enterprises 
heretofore. The civilized will then go to the uncivilized as 
brothers and benefactors, bearing priceless gifts, not exact- 
ing tribute. 


The Argument for Public Ownership of Local Transit Systems 
in New York and Generally. 


One of the most striking signs of the rate at which 
people are falling into the nationalistic habit of thought is 
the strong movement which is developing in New York 
city in favor of having the city itself build the proposed 
underground rapid transit system instead of selling the 
franchise to a corporation. The failure at the auction of 
the franchise on December 29 to obtain satisfactory bids 
from any syndicate has given the public an opportunity for 
second thought as to the desirability of selling it at all, 
and it seems likely now that nothing final will be done 
without at least a considerable discussion of the plan of 
public construction. ‘The New York Real Estate exchange, 
one of the most important commercial bodies in the city, 
at a meeting last week, resolved in favor of public con- 
struction of the tunnel and appointed a committee to wait 
on the rapid transit commission and urge this~plan. The 
president of the commission, Mr. Steinway, is in favor of 
public construction, and it is advocated by so conservative 
a paper as the New York ‘Times. 

Ex-Mayor Hewitt, on the other hand, who favored city 
construction a few years ago, has taken the back track and 
now advocates turning the work over to a corporation on 
the ground that if the city builds, it will cost $100,000,000, 
but if a corporation builds, only $50,000,000. This of 
course 1s a matter of mere assertion, of which no evidence 
is offered, but even allowing it to be true that it would 
cost a corporation only $50,000,000 to build the tunnel, 
who else would get any benefit from the saving except the 
corporation managers ? Does anybody suppose the tunuel 
would be capitalized at the cost of construction? On the 
contrary, does not every one know that if it were built at 
$50,000,000 it would be stocked and bonded for not less 
than $150,000,000, or more likely $200,000,000, and rates 
fixed to make the people pay interest on that sum? So 
that even allowing Mr, Hewitt’s wild assertion to be 
correct, it would still be the cheaper plan by far for the 
people to build the road theniselves. 

New York’s experience with the elevated system ought 
to be couvincing enough on this point. The Christian 
Union says of the elevated system : 

In 1891 the fares received aggregated $9,800,000, while the oper- 
ating expenses were less than $5,000’000. In other words the profits of 
the road amounted to 2.3 cents on each five-cent fare. collected, and 
aggregated enough to pay 3 per cent interest on $150,000,000 of 
New York city bonds. As the roads were built, according to Mayor 


Hewitt’s estimate, for less than one quarter of this sum, the saving 
to the city which might have been made is easily calculated. 


That is to say if the city had built the elevated system 
and it had cost, according to Mr. Hewitt’s theory, twice as 
much to construct as it cost the corporation, the people 
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would nevertheless be making an annual saving of 3 per 
cent interest on half of $150,000,000 

This answer to the objection to public construction as 
more expensive than private, has of course a general appli- 
cation, and will be found a very conclusive method with 
opponents of public ownership. In the first place the 
assertion that public construction, allowing properly for its 
superior and more permanent quality, costs more than 
private, may be safely questioned and proof challenged. 
The notorious extortion systematically practiced by cor- 
porations by over-capitalization, makes it possible, however, 
to admit the assertion of the greater cost of public con- 
struction, and then knock down the objector with his own 
club Ly showing that the saving in construction by private 
building, if there be any, goes into the pockets of the 
builders and is of no benefit to the people, who are taxed 
not on the cost of construction, but the basis of capitali- 
zation, this being usually anywhere from two to four times 
the investment, so that the people would usually make a 
great saving by building for themselves, even if it did in 
fact cost them twice as much as it would a corporation. 

There is moreover always the further overwhelming 
argument for public construction that in the case of public 
works a sinking fund is at once established for paying the 
cost of construction, so that eventually only operating 
expenses and repairs will need to be met by the charges, 
while on the other hand it is the policy of a private cor- 
poration perpetually to maintain and to increase its capi- 
talization as the basis of its profits. 

Yo return for a moment to the rapid transit question in 
New York; the chief objection made to public corstruction 
and operation in that city is the corruption of the local 
government. There are two answers to this. The first is 
that according to the foregoing demonstration, allowing the 
filchings by corrupt officials to be quite as great as appre- 
ended, their sum would be paltry compared with the 
prodigious extortion likely to be practiced through over- 
capitalization (taking the elevated road as an example), if 
the corporation built the system. 

The second point is that the power of public opinion, 
operating as it would upon the administra ion of a service 
so vitally concerning all classes of the population as the 
local transit system, would enforce a good administration 
in that line frdm a government however corrupt in other 
directions. The admirable condition of the New York fire- 
department, which is a model for the country, is proof 
enough of this. 

It is possible that the tunnel system may be given up 
and some enlargement of the elevated system adopted in 
its place. It is to be hoped that if this is done the city 
will make it the ocvasion of taking over the entire elevated 
plant. 


The Sort of Thing that makes Nationalists. 


Brooklyn, N.Y., is about to be the victim of one of the 
largest local transit stock watering operations on record, 
The Brooklyn City railroad company having $9,000,000 
stock with a limit of $12,000,000, is to lease its lines to a 
“syndicate” called the Long Island Traction company, a 
corporation apparently organized for the express purpose of 
this operation and composed according to common under- 


standing, of leading stockholders of the City railroad com- 
pany. Dividends of 10 per cent are to to be guaranteed on 
the City railroad stock by the Traction company and in 
addition the stockholders in the Brooklyn city company are 
to have the privilege of buying at $15 a share three $100 
shares of the Traction company’s stock for every $100 worth 
of Brooklyn city stock they hold. That is to say the stock 
is to be virtually given away to the City railroad stockhold- 
ers. This stock will be $30,000,000, on which it is expected 
the plant will pay 6 per cent, in addition to the 10 per cent 
guaranteed on the original City railroad stork, which is the 
basis of the job. 

That is to say, in effect, the $9,000,000 (possible $12,000,- 
000) stock of the City Railroad company is to be, by a 
transparent trick, swollen into a $39,000,000 (probably $42,- 
000,000) capitalization. The plan simply amounts to a 
thinly disguised stock dividend on City railroad stock of 
between three and four shares for one, in evasion of the law 
limiting its capitalization to $12,000,000. 

Brooklyn has by common consent the rottenest municipal 
government in the country. That the commercial methods 
of its citizens are quite in keeping with their political sys- 
tem, the success of this gigantic swindle is sufficient evi- 
dence. 

The time will come, and come soon, when municipalities 
everywhere will take over their local transit systems in 
common with all other public services now in the hands of 
corporations. When that time comes, water will not be paid 
for. Stock dividends, disguised or undisguised, will be struck 
out of the account. We make no charge for the hint to in- 
vestors, but it may be worth something to them. 

Under public ownership of street railways what would 
have taken place when the receipts of the street railway 
system in Brooklyn became so great as to suggest this quad- 
rupling of stock? Why simply this — instead of quadru- 
pling the stock, so as to absorb the increased profits, the 
charge to the public would have been divided by four and 
fares reduced to a fraction over 1 cent. 

Come now, which is the best plan for us all ? 


A Modern Timou of Athens. 


Chas. H. North, the Somerville (Mass.) millionaire, was 
locked up in the Hast Cambridge house of correction last 
week on a judgment, against him for $702.50. 

According to the Somerville Journal, Mr. North’s boy- 
hood was spent upon a Vermont farm with the usual round 
of chores and school in winter, and long hours in the field 
during the summer. He then drifted into butcher shops, 
baker shops and so on, until he set up for himself in a stall 
in Quincy market. At the age of 35 he started a pork pack- 
ing factory, laying the foundation of the well-known firm 
of Chas. H. North & Co. North Jost eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars by fire in 1878. fle carried one hundred thou- 
sand dollars insurauee on his life, but several of the com- 
Within 
two years of the fire North was financially on his feet 


panies failed and he Jost money on the venture. 


again. 

A little later agents from Swift of Chicago turned up with 
money enough to organize a stock company, capitalized for 
over a million, of which North held one half. He sold 74 
per cent of his stock to a friend with the understanding 
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that the owner of this small block should vote-with him at 
the meeting of the stockholders. In a short time there was 
a difference of opinion as to the management of the com- 
pany ; North was dropped from the board of directors and 
asked to resign as manager, and he withdrew after selling 
out his stock. North had in fact been driven out of the busi- 
ness which he had established. In Somerville North has 
the reputation of being a generous and public spirited :nan. 
He lent his money freely to friends in need. His path has 
indeed been paved with benevolences and business favors, 
and his incarceraticn was the result of an attempt to befriend 
a neighbor, by giving him a check dated ahead, which the 
neighbor negotiated but did not take care of on the day of 
pay ment. 

After Mr. North found himself locked up he sent out to 
his numerous friends and asked them to go his bail, —two 
deacons of his church, two bankers, a merchant, a doctor, 
a coal dealer, several men who had been in his employ for 
years and so on. All dechned, giving excuses, and one 
banker advised him to take the poor debtor’s oath. “God 
have mercy on such people,” exclaimed the man, as he sat 
in the house of correction. “The fact is that I have helped 
up other people all my days, and now I| am getting my re- 
ward for it. I have had too much confidence in people. 
There isn’t any gratitude in people.” Like Timon of Athens 
he could say : — 


But myself 
Who had the world as my confectionary ; 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 
At duty; more than I could frame employment; 
That numberless upon me stuck as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter’s brush 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 
For every storm that blows. 


This biography of a modern Timon of Athens is told for 
che benefit of those who speculate on the development of 
nersonal character under competition and under nation- 
alism. ‘The virtues by which Mr. North will be known 
after he is dead are a drawback to him as a business man. 
As a money maker he will shine in proportion to the 
degree in which he forgets that his neighbor is his brother. 
Competition in business puts a premium upon those quali- 
ties in men against which Christianity has been battling 
and which society should have in natural dread; in an 
economic democracy, upon the other hand, the qualities 
that make a good member of society make a good worker in 
the army of industry. Nationalism would destroy the virus 
of selfishness that breeds the Jay Goulds of business, and 
it would give a garland rather than a jail to the man who 
stoops to lift a weaker brother up. Mr. North should not 
say that he has too much confidence in people, but rather 
he should confess thas he has put too much confidence in an 
economic system that calls a selfish act business, and a 
dutiful act to a peighbor almsgiving. 


A Burning Question. How the Municipal Lighting Bill 


Should be Amended. 

It is very encouraging to Massachusetts nationalists to 
find newspapers and communities finding fault with the 
statute of 1891, permitting municipalities to establish pub- 
lic and commercial lighting plants, on account of its being 
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too favorable to the corporations and too’ full of hind- 
rances to popular action. 

‘That bill was passed in 1891 at the instance of the nation- 
alist clubs of Boston, after a two years fight, of which they 
paid all expenses. In 1890, these clubs circulated the first 
petition for such a law and it went through the House only 
to be defeated in the Senate. In 1891 the nationalists clubs 
renewed the fight with a petition of 13,000 names and after 
a long, hard battle, won it. They were bitterly opposed by 
the attorneys of the corporations, both at the legislative 
hearings and through the lobby and in order to get the bill 
passed at all, were obliged to accept amendments which 
more than once almost led them: to repudiate the measure 
entirely as anything they were responsible for. But the 
sound nationalist principle that in reform work “half a loaf 
is better than no bread” prevailed, and the bill went 
through. 

That it is a good deal better than “no bread,’’ appears 
from the fact that a dozen towns and cities of the state 
have within the past year acted under it. That it is far 
from being “a whole loaf” is on the other hand extremely 
true, and we rejoice (while we smile) when newspapers and 
communities which gave us no word of encouragement when 
we were fighting to get any bill at all, now criticize the 
statute of 1891 as tuo favorable to the corporations against 
the people. 

There are four particulars in which the bill should be 
immediately amended : 

J. Instead of requiring the resolve to undertake public 
lighting to go through two city governments before being 
subjected to popular vote, it is sufficient to require that it 
should go through one government. In these days when 
the “ popular initiative” ard the “referendum ” are assert- 
ing the right of the people to exercise “ direct government,” 
it is quite too needless an insult to them to demand that 
two sets of ward politicians shall have to give their consent 
before the people have a right to express an opinion on 
their own affairs. 

2. The requirement that the mayor must approve the 
resolve of the city council in each of the two years they 
vote on the proposition before it goes to the people, should 
be abolished. An amendment to the constitution of any 
state or of the United States does not require after passing 
Congress that the governor or president should sign it. It 
goes directly to the people. The executive has usually the 
veto power over ineasures that pass all Legislatures or Con- 
gress, but in those cases where the people vote on tke meas- 
ure, they exercise directly the prerogative of approva. or 
veto which in other legislation is delegated by them to their 
agent the executive. When the principal takes a hand the 
agent is always superseded. ‘This point is too obvious. to 
need argument. 

3. Provision should be made for the numerous cases in 
which lighting plants supply two or more towns, so that 
either the town in which the plant is situated shall be able 
either to separate its interest from the others or to carry on 
the business for them. Provision should also be made for 
the towns supplied by a plant not situated in their limits. 

4, ‘The question of the valuation of plants purchased by 
muuicipalities must be more intelligently and righteously 
determined. At present towns must pay for “ earning 
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capacity ” of existing plants, at time of second vote, whlch 
earning capacity may merely mean the utimost notch of en- 
durance to which an unserupulous corporation brutally ex- 
ercisiug “ monopolistic privilege,” can crowd a helpless com- 
munity. It is a rule which puts a premium on extortion by 
the corporation in order to improve the terms for the sale 
of its plant. Instead of this there should be a rule con- 
fiing the valuation to say 10 per cent earning capacity on 
the value of the plant, that being its cost of duplication. 

Such a bill of amendments as we have indicated ought to 
pass the presentLegislation. The member who introduces 
and champions it will make himself a reputation with 
the people, and in the troublous times coming such a repu- 
tation is going to prove the only safe investment for a pub- 
lic man. 

It will not escape attention that the principles here in- 
dicated as those which should govern in the acquisition 
by municipalities of lighting plants, apply equally to the 
acquisition of water-work, street railways or other public 
utilities. 


Editorial Notes. 


Senator Frye of Maine has introduced a bill in Congress 
to have the president appoint three commissioners from 
the republican, democratic and people’s parties at salaries 
of $10,000 apiece to settle absolutely, subject only to the 
president’s approval, the mortgage indebtedness of the 
Pacific railroads to the government. There could not be 
a worse plan. Such a commission with power so irre- 
sponsible would be exposed to a corrupt pressure which 
only saints could resist. No commission is necessary to 
settle such a perfectly plain case as this. The law of the 
land settles it. The roads have utterly~defaulted in their 
mortgage debt; let the government foreclose and give us 
ovr first nationalized railroad. We predict, too, that this 
is just what will be done in the end, and that end will 
come within a couple of years. 


The inheritance tax in New York state brought into the 
state treasury $1,786,218 last year, and yet it is only a one 
per cent tax on direct inheritances and something more on 
collateral. So popular has it become in New York that 
the tax-commissioner will bring before the Legislature this 
winter a bill for largely increasing it. We hope to see 
New York’s example followed generally. A very slight 
inheritance tax, exempting small estates and increasing 
according to their size, would easily pay the entire state 
levy in every state in the union. 


THE CHURCH OF THE CARPENTER. 


We notice that the Christian socialist Church of the Car- 
penter, Boston has recently received quite a gift and is thus 
able to expand its work. It will hereafter occupy three 
large buildings on Washington street, instead of one. ‘Those 
who would know more of this Christian socialist church can 
consult Mr. Bliss’s paper The Dawn, which has now grown 
into a weekly, publishing each week the sermons of the 
Church of the Carpenter as well as general Christian social- 
ist news. Sample copies we believe can be had free by 
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WORKS. 


HOW A NATIONALIZED BUSINESS 


The post office department is often criticised by the 
public, and in so large a department the margin for error 
is great. At the same time the critics of the department 
ean find much to admire in its administration. 

An instance of the method used in running down missent. 
letters was recently brought to our attention. Smith & Co. 
of Smithville complained October 29 that four letters 
correctly addressed arrived with the indorsement “ Mis- 
sent” upon them. They were of course all delayed. To 
determine the cause of the miscarriage of the letters, an 
investigation was immediately ordered. November 38, 
Superintendent Ryan of 1st division of the railroad mail 
service referred the case to H. A. Thomas, Superintendent 
of Mails at Boston, saying “ Your office seems to be at 
fault in two of these cases.” November 8, Thomas wrote 
Ryan that “this was probably a missent package, but we 
have not as yet received the slip with the error noted. 
Measures have been taken to prevent such mistakes in 
future.” November 9, Ryan writes to postmaster of North 
Smithville: “ Evidently a package of letters was missent 
to your office on October 22, for Smithville. Can you 
state by whom the package was made up and if the irregu- 
larity was noted according to Section 536, Pl. & R? No- 
vember 10, postmaster of North Smithville replied to the 
superintendent of the railroad mail service: “ Returned 
with the information that the two letters d.ted October 22 
were first missent to Smithville Centre and then to this 
office by postal clerk on R. P. O., running north as per 
slip. ‘The letter with date October 22 I see nothing wrong 
except the word “ missent ” which according to the stamp 
should not be there unless it was sent from another office, 
caught inside of another package and not stamped as I 
have had them. The letter dated October 26 never was 
received at this office.’ November 10, Ryan wrote to 
postmaster at Smithville Centre asking information about 
the letters. November 11, postmaster at Smithville Centre 
replied that the letters were received at his office from 
P. C. going South Octuber 22, with the exception of the 
letter dated October 26, which was received at his office. 
They were not checked. November 11, Ryan refers the 
matter to chief clerk of the railroad mail service, who, 
November 12, pursued the investigation and reported to 
Ryan November 15 that “Clerk on the R. P. O. 
is responsible for the missending of two of these letters 
and has been charged with the same. The other two 
which are postmarked of the Boston P. O. at 11 and 11.30 
A.M. were evidently missent by that officer.” November 17, 
the final step was taken in the matter, Thomas writing to 
Smith & Co. giving the results of the investigation and in- 
closing in his letter all the correspondence, orders and 


reports. 

Now let the reader compare this with the satisfaction 
one gets of express companies when complaint is made 
that merchandise is missent. Investigations like that we 
have described are constantly being made in the post office 
department, and it is fair to suppose that a certain number 
of lapses of duty on the part of a clerk would lead to his 
removal or transfer. ‘This healthy condition of things is 
the result of the running of a business by the public for 


writing to the Church of the Carpenter, 812 Washington | the public and not by money-makers for money making 


street. 


purposes. 
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NEW YEAR. 


When from the arms of that veiled virgin mother, 
The Future, doth the infant New Year spring, 
Swear not, as thou hast sworn to many another, 
To do this act, or leave undone that thing. 
Since God first set the Universe revolving 
About the central splendor of the sun, 
Mistaken man has ever been resolving 
And making many oaths — forgetting one. 


Make thou this vow: in all thy daily toiling 
"fo strive for universal good! Despise 

Whatever seeming profit brings despoiling 
To other lives. Here a!] religion lies. 

in that resolve, for centuries unheeded, 
-Dwells God’s regenerative scheme for man. 

It holds the longed-for secret that is needed 
To lift him upward to his Maker’s plan. 


Here is the source from which all souls must borrow 
Whatever of content this life can give. 
It is the panacea for all sorrow, 
The rule which makes it worth our while to live. 
Then with resolve that doth not faint or falter, 
Gaze in the New Year’s young expectant eyes, 
And Jay thy petty self upon its altar — 
The one and all-sufficient sacrifice. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOx. 


THK INDUSTRIAL IDEAL. 


[Christian Union, Dec, 27, 1892.] 


The industrial ideal of the present age differs greatly from 
that of the age which preceded us, and the ideal of the age 
which follows will, we trust, differ as sabstantially from 
that of our own. ‘To the generous-hearted in all ages it has 
been given to see with much clearness the lines of progress 
for generations yet unborn. ‘The prophets of liberalism in 
one age become the oracles of conservatism in the next and 
those who build their sepulchers do, by that very act, show 
that they allow the deeds of their fathers who stoned them 
This being the lesson of history, while it teaches us to 
follow our own ideals even where they conflict with the 
traditions of our elders, it also teaches us that the the lines 
of progress, which lie so clearly before, may be changed and, 
to our dim vision, almost reversed, in the ages that are to 
come. 

The industrial ideals of the present age are in one respect 
the exact opposite of those of the age which has just ended. 
For two generations nearly every generous reform aimed at 
the extension of individual liberty. ‘The short creed of 
those struggling for a better future was the absolute right 
of every individual to seek his own welfare. The supreme 
duty of the public was to promote the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. ‘Today this is the cieed of conservatism. The 


creed of those who have taken up the struggle for a better. 


future is the absolute right of the public to seek its own 
welfare, and the supreme duty of every individual to pro- 
mote the public welfare. The same type of men—and 
often the same men— who fought hardest for the over- 
throw of laws restricting individual liberty, are now fight- 
ing hardest tor the enactment of laws restricting such lib- 
erty. Itis true that in this country the agitation of the 
old-school liberals for complete freedom of trade is not yet 
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ended. But it will be noticed that those who are carrying 
it forward most’ zealously base their appeals, not on the 
“inalienable right” of every individual to exchange the 
products of his labor where he will, but on the increase of 
the public wealth which commerce brings, and the wrong of 
permitting any industry to tax the public for its own sup- 
port, instead of bearing its share of the public burdens. In 
the late election the parties which laid down most explicitly 
the principles of absolute free trade — the prohibition and 
people’s parties — are those which are most impatient for 
the realization of the new industrial ideal, that industries 
which injure the public shall be suppressed, and that those 
which extort from the public shall be placed under public 
control. In England the “groupings of parties follow the 
same lines, and these are much more clearly drawn, for the 
reason that there is one great party distinctly conservative. 
It is the old Liberals who today are demanding the restric- 
tion or suppression of the liquor traffic by local option, and 
public ownership of natural monopolies; while it is the old 
Conservatives who now array themselves against the prin- 
ciple of state interference. 

Yet this statement of the industrial ideals toward whose 
realization we are today advancing does not bring out the 
magnitude of the new movement, nor the heart of it. All 
thought begins in feeling, and the sense that every individual 
every industry, every nation, is bound to seek its own good 
only through the service of the common good of:all, is only 
a part of the moral and religious feeling which is the source 
of this world-wide current of human thought. More deep, 
perhaps, lies the sense that human brotherhood demands for 
all men equality of opportunities. 

The struggles of the last two generations gave to all 
men equality of political opportunities. But while this: 
ideal was being carried forward to its ultimate triumph — 
especially during the four bloody years in which its triumph 
was consummated — equality of industrial opportunities 
steadily lost ground, and in the end seemed virtually 
destroyed. A generation ago, when the capital required 
for successful competition in any country was insignificant, 
there was a certain measure of equality in industrial oppor- 
tunities. Any man might enter the field, and any man of 
brains and energy might hope to make himself a captain of 
industry. In a large measure it was true that every man 
had the opportunity and the duty of making his own indus- 
trial position. This era ended with our civil war. At that 
time American society separated into rich and poor, in the 
same way, though not in the same degree, that European 
society was separated. Every year since, the separation 
has been a widening one. Today the government and 
railroad securities alone of Christendom aggregate sixty 
thousand millions, enabling hundreds of thousands of 
families to live luxuriously without any obligation to labor 
or even to superinterd; while the capital required for suc- 
cessful competition in almost every industry has so enor- 
mously increased that the great mass of men have no oppor- 
tunity to attain industrial power, or even industrial inde. 
pendence. 

Yet the spirit of brotherhood — the spirit which demands 
equality of opportunities—is stronger today than ever 
before, and it is animating generous-minded men all over 
the world to struggle for the establishment in the field of 
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industry of that equality which has already been esiab- 
lished in the field of politics. The publie control of 
industries, as rapidly as competition ceases and monopoly 
takes its place, means that democracy will rule in the 
industrial world as it today rules in the political world. 
The industrial rulers will no longer be the possessors of 
inberited fortunes, any more than our political rulers are 
the possessors of inherited places. They will acknowledge 
that their supreme duty is the service of the public and 
not of a class. And they will owe their position to the 
suffrages of those whom they are to govern. 

Consciously or unconsciously, it is an ideal of industrial 
democracy which is animating Christian nations in the 
industrial advances they are now making. That which 
binds together the reforms of all ages in the spirit of 
human brotherhood, and this spirit will never have com- 
pleted its work until in our industrial life equality of 
opportunities shall have been granted to all the children 
of men. 


A CO-OPERATIVE VILLAGE. 


A few miles from Dunkirk, in France, writes an English- 
man, there exists a village inhabited by fishermen and 
seafaring men, where, since the year 1670, a syndicate has 
been in existence, and where, as a birthright, an equal 
share of land is conferred on each member of the com- 
munity. 

When Dunkirk was sold to the French by Charles HU, 
Louis XIV resolved on forming, in the neighborhood of 
Dunkirk, a community of French-speaking sailors, with a 
view of implanting the language, as also of reserving, for 
state service, a nucleus of trustworthy seamen. He accord- 
ingly appealed to his subjects, and in 1670 four families, 
namely, the Benards, Everarts, Zoonekent and Goden, 
natives of Cueq in Picardy, offered their services to the 
king, who granted them, for their own use and that of 
their descendents, some 300 acres of land, situated at Fort 
Mardyck. ‘These men entered into possession of the land 
on the understanding that they were bound to submit to 
maritime conscription and to exercise the profession of a 
sailor. 

The land is divided into two lots, one of which is let to 
agriculturists, the rest being appropriated to a fund es- 
tablished for the payment of state taxes and for the dis- 
tribution of relief to members of the community standing 
in need of assistance. The remaining portion of the land 
is allotted to the inhabitants of Fort Mardyck, each one 
receiving at the time of his or her marriage about half 
an acre. Under no circumstances may the Fort Mardyck 
native resign his ownership. He may secure a tenant 
for his share of the land, but no further transfer is per- 
mitted. 

This rule, which, unlike others, is marked by no excep- 
tions, has proved instrumental in inducing the villagers to 
marry early in life. Their field invariably produces more 
vegetables than they require for their own maintenance, 
and they are therefore enabled to derive a fair profit from 
the sale of the extra supply. Moreover, while her husband 
is away at sea, the Fort Mardyck woman does not depend 
for her support on his wages. She is able to subsist on 
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the produce of the land, and when the man returns his pay 
is intact. 

The Fort Mardyck sailor very soon manages to build his 
cottage, and when this is accomplished he is practically 
secure from want for lite. Should he have been unable to 
save enough money for bis old age, he is maintained by the 
common fund. On visiting the village I called on the 
mayor of the little republic, where political squabbles are 
unknown, and was supplied by this magistrate with the 
following information : 

“Our village numbers 1,700 inhabitants. We manage 
our own affairs and defray our own expenses. We built 
our public schools by subscriptions, and I am snre we have 
never cost the state a sou. We are a very healthy people 
here. We marry early and lead regular lives. Families of 
ten or twelve children are by no means rare. At this rate 
our population doubles in 30 years. I suppose that 
eventually we shall be compelled to diminish our allot- 
ments, as we are hemmed in on all sides by the neighboring 
villages. Besides, I am sure the state will not give us any 
more land. 

“We have no paupers. Of course there are a few old 
people who are needy. But as they have their cottages 
aud fields, a small subsidy from the common fund keeps 
therm very comfortably. You see, our people cannot sell 
their land, and so, even if they are improvident, our rules 
prevent them from rushing to ruin.” 


ORGANIZING A STOCK COMPANY. 


[From Home and Country. ] 


Two little bootblacks stood looking wiscfully in the 
show-window of a Clark street cigar-store one afternoon. 
They were typical street arabs, with all the tough ways 
and bad habits of their class. They wanted to smoke, and 
their eyes were bent upon a box of cheroots labelled “ two 
cents each,” says the Chicago Tribune. 

“Say, Chimmie,” said the taller arab; “Vm plum 
broke.” 

“Ts dut so? Well, I’ve got just two cents.” 

“Tl tell yer wat ter do. Yer must give me de two 
cents aw’ we’ll organize a stock company. Yer see, you is 
de investor, I’m de organizer; so yer give der coin to 
me, den I buys de cigar, and yer becomes stockholder. 
See?” 

“Yas,” responded “Chimmie,” doubtfully. “But how 
does that help me any? Yer has de cigar, doesn’t 
yer?” 

Yas.” 

“ An’ yer smokes it, don’t yer ?” 

“Yas, but don’t yer see, I’m de organizer, so in course I 
smokes de cigar.” 

“ What’ll I do?” 

“Why, youre de stockholder, yer kin spit. See ?” 


TO WORSHIP RIGHTLY. 


Oh, brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother, 
Where pity dwells the love of God is there; 

To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Fach smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer, 
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“ SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION.” 


We have great satisfaction in commending most heartily 
to our readers and to all interested either through fear or 
favor in the subject of radical social reform, a volume by 
the Rev: F. M. Sprague of Springfield, Mass., just published 
by Lee & Shepard of Boston, entitled “Socialism from 
Genesis to Revelation.” ‘The book claims to be “the first 
and only one that presents the claims of socialism from a 
a thoroughly democratic and American standpoint,” the 
point being made that Gronlund’s “Co-operative Common- 
wealth,” while an invaluable production of most useful 
influence is written somewhat from the German standpoint. 
Without suggestion of prejudice to the work done by 
previous writers, Mr. Sprague’s book certainly meets a 
It fur- 
nishes a compact text book, forcibly written and care- 


want in the literature of socialistic propaganda. 


fully arranged for convenient reference, of the general 
subject of socialism. It is, as must needs be, both coa- 
troversial and didactic in character, presenting the social- 
istic indictment against existing conditions, stating the 
socialistic solution and in turn answering the criticisms 
thereon, and doing all very clearly, fully, carefully and 
conclusively. Everybody nowadays has got to talk abou‘ 
socialism in some of its forms, and to any one who would 
like at small trouble to be put in a position to talk intelli- 
gently on the subject, we can recommend no better plan 
than to give a couple of evenings to reading this popular 
and at the same time scholarly account of the matter. 
Some critics, we see, complain of Mr. Sprague for not 
giving a more definite statement of the socialistic ideal. 
If he had so he would not have been justified in calling 
his book an account of “Socialism,” for that word is 
generic in scope and includes a variety of schools of 
belief as to what definitely the new order of things is to 
be. Nationalism is one of these several schools of social- 
ism. The nationalist, for example, holds as a first prin- 
ciple that economic equality must be the basis of the new 
nation. Many other classes of socialists, whiie believing 
in reducing inequalities, do not believe in equality. This 
is but one of various differences between the different 
forms of socialism, and in declining to go any further than 
he has into particulars, Mr. Sprague has recognized the 
point at which the general socialistic faith begins to differ- 
entiate into separate creeds. Nationalists, guided by their 
polar principle of economic equality as a national guarantee 
for all alike, wemen with men, weak with strong, are able 
to go on in the work of constructive socialism with a con- 
fidence no other school of socialists can feel. And we are 
more sure of nothing than that the logic of events will 
soon bring all our comrades to our ground as the only safe 


and right one, A noteworthy feature of Mr. Sprague’s 
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book is the force of his demonstration that socialism is but 
the practical application of che ethics of Christ. 


A SPECIMEN SWINDLE ON THK PUBLIC. 


Dea. White of the Plymouth church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
whose exploit in paying off nearly one million dollars of 
debts last year by Wall streets peculations, succeeded last 
week in forcing sugar trust certificates up to 115. It was 
on sugar, it will be remembered, that the deacon won a por- 
tion of the million doilars, and he was able to retain a block 
of these certfiicates after “settling with his creditors. He 
bought around 83 and as he has had a 9 per cent dividend, 
his profits can be calculated from 74. A rise of 41 points 
The 


deacon at one time was a receiver of the sugar refineries 


on large investments represents a fortune in itself. 


during the litigations that drove the sugar combine out of 
New York state. 
convinced him that there wa smoney in sugar, and he thus 


The information gained while receiver 


used all the power he had to force up sugar to an absurd 
figure. The deacon is also trying his hand on the cordage 
trust. During these speculations in secnrities touching 
the necessities of life and staple products, the consuming 
public is doomed to stand quietly by and pay the bills. Dea. 
White’s gambling debts were largely paid by laying a tribute 
This is the result of per- 
mitting a whole industry tc pass into the hands of one set 
of men. Word comes from Washington this week that the 
investigation into the trust just finished by a Congressional 
committee, has resulted in no plan of action, the feeling of 
the Congressmen being that “the agitation of the matter” 
will frighten the combines into more reasonable rates. In 
our opinion “ the agitation of the matter” is having a far 
different effect from frightening the trusts. There is a fast 
forming current of opinion the country over that when a 
business gets so big that a few millionaires can bankrupt all 
rivals, it is high time for that great rival of private mon- 
opoly, the people in its corporate capacity, to step in and 
run it for the equal benefit of all. 


IN THE TOILS OF A COMBINE. 


At a recent smoke talk of the Carpenter’s Union of 
Lynn, one of the members stated that a syndicate of capi- 
talists, representing many millions, had been formed for 
the purpose of selling coal at retail in Lynn, and had 
asked the various labor organizations of that city for a 
promise to patronize the syndicate if they could be fur- 
nished coal 50 cents per ton less than it now cost them. 
A favoroble response was given by all such organizations, 
and a member of the syndicate went to Pennsylvania to 


| make the necessary arrangements, but found it impossible 


to purchase coal for such a purpose at any price, Where 
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upon the syndicate engaged a prominent New York lawyer 
to test the rapidity of the permitting the Reading combine 
to monopolize the business of supplying the people with 
coal. 


CAN THE PEOPLE AFFORD IT? 


Plans for a Greater Worcester by uniting the. suburbs of 
this Massachusetts town by electric street car lines under 
The 
company that is being formed proposes to secure from 26 


private management are approaching completion. 


towns franchises, easements and concessions, on which 
stock to the amount of two million dollars will be issued 
The 
scheme is to link these towns by about 80-miles of car 


aud presumably as much more in bonds will be sold. 


lines. Other parties at Providence, R. I. and Hartford, 
Ct., have in mind similar schemes for those sections, so 
that it would be possible to ride from Providence to Wor- 
cester and thence to Hartford or even Springfield by 
electric cars. We would ask the people of these towns 
why in the name of common sense they should put the 
vital function of local transportation into the hands of 
speculators ? Why not begin to legislate for the people ? 
Ii the Massachusetts towns by common impulse should 
adopt a policy of public ownership of street car lines, they 
could make money by a thrée-cent fare and not charge 
a cent for school children as is done all over Australia. 

It is also stated that the Lowell, Lawrence and Haverhill 
street railway company is about to absorb the Haverhill 
and Amesbury railroad. This will be a step in a series of 
combinations by which the Lowell, Lawrence and Haverhill 
company, backed it is said by Thomson-Houston capital, 
will acquire continuous connection through the Merrimac 
valley from Lowell to the sea, making some 60 miles of 
street railway. The plan includes a series of picnic 
parks. 

The scramble for street railway franchises in various 
parts of the country during the past twelvemonth will be 
readily recalled in this connection. 

There is another point that the towns wil] soon be called 
upon to consider. What can prevent a private company 
which owns an electric line franchise from renting power 
by connecting its wires with machinery all along the 
route? Do the Massachusetts towns in this day of de- 
moralizing trusts propose to entrench a comparatively few 
men, behind the new motive power that has appeared in 
the industrial world and license them to bleed the people ? 
Franchises is the feature of the day in the field of invest- 
ments. Eventually these gifts will be bought back, but 
pot until a new crop of millionaires has sprung up. It is 
high time for the Yankee blood of our towns to assert 


itself. Let the plain people form a combination, — with 


everybody in on the ground floor. 
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COMPLETH NATIONALISM. 


Prof. Dewey of the Institute of Technology, delivered a 
notable lecture in the Lowell Institute series last week in 
which he said: 

“No great number of persons look for a reform of social 
evils which will be thoroughgoing from either interference 
in behalf of industrial interests, such as agriculture oy manu- 
factures, through tariff or subsidy legislation ; or by inter- 
terference in behalf of certain classes, as of women and 
children, through factory legislation, that is, unless accom- 
panied by other movements as well. It is therefore through 
the form of tke industrial state, state ownership and 
management of industries, that any respectable body cf re- 
formers are looking for relief. To many the word socialism 
arouses fear and terror. But, my friends, we are all social- 
ists. Socialism is any scheme of social relations which has 
in view a more equal distribution of wealth or the preven- 
tion of too great inequality, by any sort of action, be it 
state, philanthropy or church. Thus it includes co-opera- 
tion, profit-sharing, communistic experiments as well as 
state directed industry. The essence, then, of socialism is 
state ownership and direction of the instruments of produc- 
tion and the distribution of its products. Modern socialism 


is collectivism or complete nationalism.” 


MUNICIPAL SALOONS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The municipal saloon bill which was introduced in the 
South Dakota Legislature on the 9th is modeled on the 
Gothenberg system, a nominal profit being allowed on the 
sales of liquor. The bill allows any incorporated city to 
order a special election on petition of one fourth of the 
voters, and if the municipal-saloon idea is indorsed, the 
mayor is empowered to appoint a manager of the saloon. 
He is to have a salary of not more than $150 per month. 
He appoints his bartenders, who are to get not move than 
$75 per month. Under the terms of the bill a special 
committee of the council co-operates with the general 
manager in buying and testing all liquors. The saloons are 
not to be open Sundays, holidays, or election days, and are 
to close at9 p.m. No treating, loafing, gambling, or 
billiard playing is to be allowed, and no loud lalk or vulgar 
language will be tolerated. The saloon is to be kept neat 
and clean, and is to be cheaply and plainly furnished. 


Only pure liquors are to be sold in this saloon, none is to 
be given away, nor sold to minors and drunkards. ‘The 
profits are to go into a separate fund to be expended by the 
city council. The city of Sioux Falls will organize muni- 
cipal saloons as soon as the bill passes. 


H. T. H. of Brooklyn, N. Y¥.:— The entire people’s 
party of Brooklyn is becoming permeated with national- 
istic ideas. A significant feature of the thing is that no 
man loses his interest in nationalism, pure and simple, 
through his close connection with the people’s party. 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. | up in arms, conquered, ruled and, grimly smiling, trod 


CAUSH OF THE POPULIST MOVEMENT. 


Business Men and the Old Parties. 
Various States. 


The Situation in the 
Note and Comment. 


“Tf the causes are transient,” observes the Boston 
Herald in the course of a candid editorial on the rise of 
the people’s party, “or if the reasons are unsound that 
have given rise to the populist agitation, it may be assumed 
that it will in time disappear quite as quickly as the 
American party did 40 years ago. Brt it seems to us that 
the populist organization, in spite of the many fallacies and 
fads with which it has identified itself, has very much 
more reason for its existence and a stronger hold upon its 
members than was possessed by the short-lived American 
organization. In the main it may be said that the populist 
party stands as a distinct protest against political, economic 
and social systems, which hastened, both in the production 
and distribution of wealth, to greatly increase the riches of 
a relatively few during a time that a great number of 
people find it hard work to procure what may be termed 
the bare necessaries of life.” 


Mayor Henry Winn of Malden, the populist candidate 
for governor of Massachusetts last year, says in the Boston 
Globe that in his opinion the republican defeat last No- 


vember “ was due to an awakening of public conscience to- 


the belief that it had become the party of plutocracy and 
relied for success not on moral issues, but on the contri- 
butions and support of favored classes.” 


What Mayor Winn says about the future of the new 
party is worth quoting in full: 

“Tf the prophecies of partisan organs of their puerile 
reports of the utter collapse of the people’s party, now 
here, new there, and then everywhere, could accomplish 
But 
each recorded death has been the immediate precursor of a 


such a result, it would long ago have transpired. 


resurrection which indicated that to this party, at least, 
the shuffling of the mortal coil is, as it -were, a peculiarly 
refreshing and invigorating experience. Through its nu- 
merous graves it has moved on with an ever-increasing 
volumn till its voters exceed a million, and it controls 
many states, 't stands almost where the republicans did 
in 1856. 

“ Macaulay says of the Puritans : ‘From the Reformation 
to the civil war almost every cavalier gifted with a fine 
sense of the ludicrous had taken some opportunity of 
assailing the straight-haired, snuffling, whining saints who 
named their children out of the book of Nehemiah. 

At length the time came when the jaughers began to look 
grave in their turn. 
furnished much good sport during bws 


PALAIS, 


[G88 


The rigid, ungainly zealots having | 


down under their feet the whole crowd of mockers.’ 

“ With the same spirit the sleek aristocracy of both the 
old parties have immensely enjoyed themselves. over the 
long beard of Peffer, the airy stockings of the sockless 
Jerry, and what they are pleased to term the nasal twang 
of the unkempt populist. But the most aristocratic of the 
two parties now suddenly stands confronted with the fact 
that this ‘ phenomenon’ holds the balance of power in the 
Senate, and after March next will be quite as potent a 
factor as itself in the government. ‘The people’s party has 
passed its Winceby. . bye 

“The question is whether the old parties, with treasuries 
plethoric with offerings to conserve these conditions, will 
quit their sham battles over the tariff, and provide a 
If they will I believe 
the people’s party wi'l furl its banners —if not, they will 


sufficient remedy for these wrongs. 


move on from the Winceby of November, to the Marston 
Moor and the Naseby of the future.” 


“The business“men of the country can have anything 
from Congress they are united upon,” says Congressman 
Cogswell of Massachusetts in an interview on the prospect 
We fear 
this is largely true of almost any law affecting capital. 


of repeating the Sherman silver-purchasing law. 


Congressman Sherman Hoar also speaks of the tremendous 
influence of concerted action of business men and bankers. 
It is about time that the plain people have some of the 
things they want. 


Reformers the True Conservatives. 


“Mayor Winn doesn’t appear to have it in his mind to 
turn things topsy-turvy in Malden,” observes the Boston 
Herald. “The recommendations in his inaugural address 
were of a character that ought to commend them to the 
favor of the people with a small p. Apparently Mayor 
Winn is a conservative citizen first and a populist after- 
ward.” We ought not to be forced to say that the popu- 
lists are the most conservative of men. The radical class 
is made up of those people who insist upon running 
public affairs in accordance with the will of private mono- 
polists. 


THE ADMINISTRATION GOES GUNNING FOR TRUSTS, 


Philadelphia Telegraph : Now let the trusts beware! The 
attorney-general of the United States is after them at last. 
He only has about 60 working days left, but keeping at it 
double-turn he may be able to convince the country that he 
is not the friend of monopoly. To be sure, the attorney- 
general has only tackled a little combine, one that sells the 
new-fangled machines for keeping groeery clerks from pick- 
ing and stealing. It is rather a small-sized affair for the 
chief law officer of the federal government to get exerciscd 
about ; but as the coal combine was too big for Mr. Miller 
to see with his naked eyes, as the sugar trust simply laughs 
at his feeble effort to get a paper bag string around it, as 
the whisky trust has grown hilarious over its defiance and 
the patent medicine combine has shaken itself loose and 
| gone on its monopolizing way, there is nothing left for Mr. 

Molter but to take hold the cash registering company. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli+ 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Teudency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Gov. Kussell says in his annual message: “Street 
blockades in Boston, slow transit, insufficient accommoda- 
tions, either in transit or at terminal stations, are quite as 
much an annoyance and loss to the residents of the 
suburban cities and towns as to the residents of Boston. 
Because of this interest of many municipalities in the 
matter, if not their responsibility for its solution, it re- 
quires treatment sufficiently broad to cover the entire field, 
by an authority which cau compel concert of action. Under 
existing conditions this can spring only from the state, 
but it should be sustained and enforced by the willing co- 
operation of all the communities interested.” 


The Central Labor union of Haverhill, at a recent meet- 
ing, unanimously indorsed the movement in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership of telegraph and telephone lines. 


The Boston Post bas gone far enough in its investigation 
of the local gas situation to say editorially: “It may be 
that our only escape from the extortion of the gas monopoly 
is to be found in the adoption of a system of municipal light- 
ing. The Delaware gentlemen who hold the city of Boston 
in their grip should be shrewd enough to see this and to 
content themselves with dollar gas and eight per cent divi- 
dends, in place of the unlimited but perilous profits which 
they now exact. Unless Boston gets dollar gas, municipal 
lighting is pretty sure to come, sooner or later. In the 
present temper of the people, it would be easy to procure 
an effective demand for a change in the existing law that 
should make this possible without so many restrictions. 
And what, really, is the difference between a public water 
supply and a public gas supply? Why cannot the city, 
which undertakes the one with great success, also under- 
take the other ? ” 

Washington. 


New Whatcom has veted 678 to 209 in favor of the mu- 
nicipality buying the private water-works. The vote in 
favor of issuing bonds for the purpose was 698 to 210. 


Rhode Island. 


Mayor Brown of Pawtucket states in his inaugural 
address that the receipts from the public water-works for 
the last year were $125,454.74. After paying interest and 
maintenance accounts, and putting $20,000 into the sinking 
fund, there is a balance on hand of $2,500. 


New York. 


The Manhattan Plate Glass company has been incor- 
porated under the laws of West Virginia for tke purpose 
of takinginto a combination the firms of Heroy & Her- 
renner, S. Bache & Co. and Hoibrook Bros., all of New 
York city. The capital will be $500,000. 


North Carolina. 


Monroe has voted to issue $15,000 in bonds for the 
purpose of building an electric light plant and town 
hall. 


Tennessee. 


The electric ight committee of Nashville recommends to 
the mayor and common council that the city attorney be 


directed to frame a bill to be introduced into the Legisla- 
ture authorizing the city to issue $150,000 in bonds to 
establish at the city’s discretion an electric light plant. 
The resolution was adopted. 


Kansas. 


The Sentinel (Tonganoxia) : In the matter of temperance 
and prohibition, the people’s party propose to contro] the 
traffic in whisky by by at once cutting off the protit in the 
sale of it. Such a course must be at once and ever 
effectual, for there would be none to engage in the sale of 
the stuff because there could be no gain attached thereto. 
Why do the prohibitionists stand longer hesitating and 
waiting ? 


Modern Light (Columbus): Why not the government 
own the telegraph lines? Have a telegraph office in every 
postoffice to accomodate the people at one third what they 
now have to pay, and still turn in a big revenue toward pay- 
ing the expenses of the government. 


Pittsburg Kansas: Why don’t Pittsburg own its street 
railway, its gas, water and electric plants and, instead of 
enriching a number of private citizens all over the earth, 
put the profits of these enterprises into the city treasury, 
and cut down our taxes, or use them in making further im- 
provements ? 

Virginia. 


The Electrical Review of New York city is authority for 
the statement that the city council of Roanoke has made a 
contract with a private company to furnish 100 arc lights of 
2000 candle power, for street lighting purposes, lights to 
run from sunrise to sunset every night in the year, at 19 
cents per night per lamp, the contract to run for five 
years. The council reserves to itself the right to renew 
the contract for another term of five years at the same 
figures. Furthermore the company is to pay to the city 25 
cents for every light allowed to remain unlighted for three 
hours, unless the same is intentional, in which case the city 
shall receive $1 for every 15 minutes such lamps remain 
unlighted during any night. The city of Lynchburg, which 
is paying 28 cents per night per lamp, wants to know why 
she should not follow the example of Roanoke. An inves- 
tigating committee is figuring on the problem. 


District of Columbia. 


The Washington Post gives the following account of the 
Alexandria Gas works: In the year 1850 an act was pre- 
sented in the city council making provision for lighting the 
town with gas. On Dec. 27, 1850, the act passed, and also 
an act to give the contract for establishing the works to 
W. H. Fowle and his associates and to submit the question 
whether the gas works should be under municipal control 
or not to the legal voters. The vote was taken, and out of 
487 cast 410 were in favor of the city. In the same year 
the works were built, and until 1855 the gas was made 
from resin, in 1856 coal being used. The gas works proved 
to be a profitable investment for the city from the start. 
Besides lighting the streets and all the city oflices, there 
was turned into the general fund for the 10 years ended 
1879, $67,780, and for the 10 years ended 1887, $64,488 20. 
Recently a large amount has been expended on improve- 
ments, including two holders costing $15,000. For the 
year just passed the works turned into the general] fund 
$4,500 all the improvements having been paid for. The 
works cost originally $50,000. 


Miscellaneous. 


The piano manufactures have effected a combination, 
William Steinway and Freeborn G. Smith, manufacturer 
of the Bradbury piano, and both millionaires, are leading 
spirits in the trust. 
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At Sundown. 
A beautiful book, containing the last poems 
of JouN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Witha 
portrait and eight photogravures. Bound in 
white and gold. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Old English Dramatists. 
A boek of delightful lectures by JAMES Rus- 
SELL LOWELL, edited by CHARLES ELIOT 
Norton, Professor in Harvard University. 
Uniform with Riverside Lowell, also im 
fancy binding, $1.25. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works. 

Edited. with an Introductory Memoir, by 
GroreEe E. Woopvsury, Professor of Lit- 
erature in Columbia College. Centenary 
edition, From new plates, and more nearly 
complete and every way desirable than any 
library edition of Shelley previously pub- 
lished. With a new portrait. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $7.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 

By Ropo.tro Luncranl, author of ‘‘ Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,”’ 
giving the results of archeological re- 
searches relating to the first five centuries 
of the Christian era and describing the trans 
formation of the Rome of the Cesars into 
the capital of Christendom. With numer- 
ous illustrations. In Roman binding, with 
a slip cover. 1 vol., square Svo, $6.00. 


Uncle Remus and his Frierds. 
A delightful concluding book of ‘‘ Uncle Re- 
mus ”’ stories and ballads, by JoEL Cuanp- 
LER HARRIS. With 12 excellent full-page 
illustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Story of Mary Washington. 
A book of new and very interesting infor- 
mation about the mother of Washington, by 
Mary VIRGINIA TERUUNE (“ Marion Har- 
land’’), With a portrait and eight illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.00. 


The Story of a Child. 
A charming story of child life and character, 
but not written for children, by MARGARET 
DELAND, author of ‘‘John Ward, Preacher.”’ 
16mo, $1.00. 


A Book of Famous Verse, 

A delightful volume, containing a great 
variety of the best British and American 
poems. Selected and arranged by AGNES 
ReEpPLIER, author of ‘* Books and Men”’ and 
‘* Points of View.”’ 16mo, tastefully bound, 
full gilt, $1.45; also in Riverside Library for 
Young People. 75 cents. 


Japan: 
In History, Folk-Lore and Art. 


A book full of interesting information for 
young people about a peculiarly interesting 
country and people, by WILLIAM ELLIOT 
GriFFIS, D.D., author of ‘The Mikado’s 
Empire,” ‘‘ The Lily among Thorns,” ete. 
In Riverside Library for Young People. 
16mo, 75 cen's. 


Aladdin in London, 
A story of marvel, magic and the powers of 
a mysterious ring, by FeEreus Hug, author 
of the very popular story, ‘‘ The Mystery of 
a Han-om Cab.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Somebody’s Neighbors. 
By Rose Terry Cook. Riverside Paper 
Series. 50 cents. This book contains 
*‘ Freedom Wheeler’s Controversy with Pro- 
dence,’’ which has been pronounced the best 
short story ever written in America and 
ten other stories. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, potspaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


THE NEW NATION. 
THE 


New England 
Magazine. 


One of the most beautifully illustrated 
Magazines published-in America. 


Circulation more than doubled the past ycar. 

The gain was made solely upon the merits 
of the Magazine. 

No pains or expense are spared to make this 
one of the leading Magazines of the country. 

New Englanders are all over the country, 
and with them you find the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. 


It pleases them and what pleases them 
pleases the whole American people. 

The Magazine makes a speciality of New 
England subjects, but much attention is 
always given to subjects of universal interest. 

In range of topics the New ENGLAND MaG- 
AZINE has no limit. 

Interesting and beautifully illustrated ar- 
ticles on the country, from ocean to ocean, are 
constantly being published. 


What Some of the Leading Journals Think of it. 


The New England Magazine has risen 
steadily in character and value and importance 
during the year, and the closing number is 
one of the best that has ever been issued. — 
Boston Herald. 

Not only New England but the whole coun- 
try, should be grateful for the conservation of 
our history in the pages of the New England 
Magazine.— Boston Journal. 

The New England Magazine shows abun- 
danj reason for existence on local scores.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

The New England Magazine is forging ahead 
with bold strokes.— New York World. 


Agents Wanted. Terms Furnished on Application. 


A sample eopy of the mayazine will be sent 
to any address free. 


New England Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


j Charity, Ghd -ReweVETene d} norTsatialy teyAmencan Workman 
Po Simple justice his Eight <Ad dip dean 


——. 


An exponent of Iabor thought and philosophy. 
Able editorials on the problems of the day from 
the workingman’s point of view. A strictly first- 
class, illustrated, semi-monthly journal. A staff 
of able contributors. All the news of the labor 
world. Popular everywhere. Reached a sworn 
circulation of 7,400 copies in its fifth issue. 

Among the special features for 1893 will be a 
series of articles on the ‘Rise of the Working- 
man,’’ tracing the struggle for living wages from 
the time when, centuries ago, the laboring people 
were paid 4 cents a day and were imprisoned and 
branded with hot irons for trying to improve their 
condition. Another series cf articles, running 
through the entire year, will be of an educational 
nature and attractively teach lessons of the in- 
dustrial development and general history of the 
country. These two features alone make the 
AGE OF Lagor invaluable to the student: of labor 
affairs. ; 

The large circulation enables the managers ta 
lower the price to $1.50 a year. No free copies, 
Two months’ trial for ro cents, in coin or stamps. 


THE AGE OF LaBor, 
38 and 40 W. Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILD 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MISS JEROME’S NEW _ BOOK, 
PRINTS IN SKY TINTS.” ; 
By Irene E. Jerome, author of “In a Fair 
Country.”’ ‘‘Nature’s Hallelujah,” ‘* One 
Year’s Sketch Book,”’ ‘‘ Message of the Blue 
Bird,” *‘A Bunch of Violets,’ ‘‘ From an 
Old Love Letter,’ ete. Over thirty engrav- 
ings on wood, with appropriate selections in 
poetry and prose. Elegant cover design. 
Bound in English cloth, gilt edges. Size, 
71-8 by 11 1-4in. $3.00. 


THE NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY. 

Text and illustrations by Clifton Johnson. 
Containing over one hundred views of New 
England scenery and life. Size, 7 1-4 by 
11 1-4 in., gilt edges. Price, $2.50. 


THE FALLOW FIELD. 

Poem by Julia C. K. Dorr. Reproductions of 
charcoal sketches by Zulma DeLacy Steele, 
containing 25 drawings. Size, 8 1-2 by 11 
in. $3.00 

MY LITTLE FRIENDS. 

Portraits of Children. From life, with appro- 
priate text. Collected by E. Heinrichs. 
Leatherette, $2.00. 


“ SUN 


QUABBIN. 

The story of a small town with outlooks upon 
Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood, LL.D. 
Illustrated, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR. 

By Ednah D. Cheney. With portrait and il- 
lustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


THE MISSING MAN. 

By Mary R. P. Hatch, author of ‘The Bank 
Tragedy.’’ Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.25. 

A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 

By Caroline F. Corbin, author of ‘t His mar- 
riage Vow,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


IN HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 
SEXES. 
By Dr. A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of author. 
$1.00. 


SOCIALISM. FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION. 


By Rev. F. M. Sprague. Cloth, $1.75. 


BARON TRUMP’S MARVELLOUS UNDER- 
GROUND JOURNEY. 

By Ingersoll Lockwood, author of ‘ Baron 
Trump,” *t Giant Boab,’”’ ‘‘ Captain Doppel- 
kop.” 26 full-page illustrations by Charles 
Howard Johnson. $2.00. 


THE FORTUNES OF TOBY TRAFFORD. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 24-page illustration 
$1.25. 


FIGHTING FOR THE RIGHT. 

By Oliver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Above is the fifth volume of the Blue and 
the Gray Series. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT ERRANT. 

By Oliver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 
Above is the third volume of the All-over- 
the-World Series. 


THE CONWAYS. A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

By Effie W. Merriman, author of ‘ Pards,”’ 
“ A Queer Family,” ‘‘ The Little Millers.’’ 
$1.25. 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR CALENDER 1893. 

Entirely new Design in colors by J. Pauline 
Sunter. Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt 
edges, with chain, tassels and ring. Size, 
41-2 by 5 1-2 in. 50 cents. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 10 Milk St., Boston. 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


New Fast Train Service Between 


Boston and Chicago, 


6 trains daily, Sunday excepted. 
——— () ——_ 


Niagara Falls Route. 


Fitchburg Depot, Lv. Boston via Hoosac Tunnel 

3 am. West Shore, Grand Trunk and 

Chicago & Gi and Trunk Rys., 

arriving in Chicago 4.50 p.m. next afternoon. 

Frrst-CLass FARE, $21.00. Has Parlor Car 

to Johnsoaville, Sleeping Car Rotterdam to 
Chicago. 


THE NEW NATION. 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 P. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamplilets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 90943 Market street. 


Altauist Meetings are held every Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free, 


Montreal Line. 


Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, Cen- 
tral Vermont, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Tr unk, ar- 
riving at Chicago 9. 30 P.M. -, next evening, only 
one night out. Farg, $18.00, First Cass 
Has Parlor Car to Montreal, Vestibule Sleep- 
ing Car to Montreal to Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 

a Depot, Maine, Southern Division, 

11.00 a.m. Concord & Montreal, Cen. 

tral Verment,Grand Trunk 

and Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at 

Chicago at 9.30 P.M. -, next evening, only one 

night ‘out. Fare, $18.00, First Class. Has 

Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car Boston to 
Chicago without change. 


Depot, 


ener 
16.30 a. m. 


Niagara Falis Route. 
Daily, Sunday included. 


Fitchburg Depot, Ly. Boston via Fitchburg. 

3.00 p.m. West Shore, Grand Trunk. 

Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys.. 

arriving at Chicago next evening at 9.30 p.m. 

Fake, First C: ass, $21.00. Has Sleepins 

Car to Niagara Falls. Sleeping Car Niagara 
Falls to Chicago. 


Read niet its: tor you, 


Niaguru falls Route, 


Ly. Boston via Fitchburg. 
West Shore, Grand Trunk. 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys.. 
arriving at Chicago 8.00 A.M., the secon¢ 


Fitchburg Depot, 
7.00" p. a 


morning. Firsr Ciass Fare, $21.00. Has 
Sleeping Car Boston to Chicago without 
change, 


Montreal Line. 
Daily, Sunday excepted. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 


This machine produces a strong, brilliant 
gas at 75 cents per 10U0 cu. ft., whereas town 
was averages $1.50 to $2.00, You can save 


: money by adopting it for stores, bomes, 
Lowel Depot, Haale ee erent churches, factories, &c. All sizes made, 
p.m. : smallest sizes, costs $90, lasts a lifetime, per- 


Grand Trunk, Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at Chicago the 
second afternoon at 4.50 p,m. First CLASS 
FARE ONLY $18.00. Has Wagner Sleeping 
Car Boston to Montreal, Pullman Sleeping 
Car Montreal to Chicago. 


L. J. SEARGEANT, N. J. POWER, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Montreal, P. Q. Montreal, P. Q. 
W. WAINWRIGHT, N. J. GRACE, 
Asst, Gen’l Mgr. N. KE. Pass. Agt. 
Montreal, P.Q. 260 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 
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fectly safe, the cheapest gas for lighting and 
cooking, &e. Why not be independent of gas 
and electric companies? Write and state re- 
quirements. 
CLARENCK M. KEM), 
Fayette and Frederick Sts., Baltimore. 


We also make the Solar Water Heater, 
Cellar Drainer. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. | 


Jackson, Micn. 


and 


State Organ of the larners’ Aljiance, 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road 
Cireulation, 4100. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS! FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


~}monplace. 


Superb Equipment, t, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast es and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 

Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Ageit. 


JUST OUT! 


The Vagrant of Lover's Leap. 
(A Poetical Narrative.) 
BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 


——— 0 —— 

‘““The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faitnful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 


Omaha Toesin: It is calculated to appeal to 
the nobler impulses in man and cause him to 
do something for somebody. 


Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 


The New Nation: This is an everyday story. 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover's Leap,”’ lifts it out of the com- 
‘““The Vagrant’ is both a nation- 
alistie sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 

People’s Voice, Pontiac, Mich.: Itis a story 
for the present time and beside being a tale of 
interest, it has a music in its rhyme that 
touches the heart’s most tender chord. 

Price 25 cents. Address 

New Nation PcBLIsuiING Co., 
13 Winter St., Boston. 
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“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM,” [12 es em 


By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


or indeed if you 


——$$_—$_ 0 keep a cow 
This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- - ; 
vice as well as for restraint. The public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all you will be interested 


msnopolies will be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer annihilates the theories of Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘‘ Justice”? and *‘ Social Statics.’’ His statements of the Law of Equal Free- 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and 
utterly untenable, even by Spencer’s own admissions. Those who follow Spencer in the 
belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- B U ffa i O 
answerable argument of this brochure, And those who have broad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 

Price 15 cents, paper. Address, G luten 


to learn of a new fodder article called 


THE NEw Nation, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Considerations proving the immense al F d 
Increase of Wealth Production ce 
Assured by a SINGLE NATIONAL SYNDICATE or Nationalism, and the various 


(The by-product of Glucose factories.) 


ITEMS O F WASTE . Manufactured at Buffalo, N.Y., and Peoria, 


: wae Il. 
of Energy occasioned by the competitive system 


MADE OF CORN!! 


Pe ro 
Zig’ Nites Sih 2. SS ZS. RICH IN PROTEIN!!! 
ee WA yf ZY pet : taupe ! 
By Pate VA NOT HIGIE PRICED !! 
Mi Y Z \ | gimceGee \ AS 
i £2 a: sap oe 2 B 2 A pI; a 
plete NS ON Sg ZA SS A MONEY SAVER!!! 
a = eee Ss Za ae 
with their depressing effect on the Arts and Sciences, are set forth in Putnam’s Address all correspondence to 
“Architecture under Nationalism,” published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Sent by The New Nation on receipt of price, 25 cents. General Sales Agents. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 8. 


Every plumbing fixture should be constructed on the principle of the riusH 
TANK, in order that it shall keep the waste pipes clean AUTOMATICALLY. 
This cut represents a section of the 


SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 


It consists of the combination of a sqnare flush-pot with an ordinary kitchen sink 
in such a manner as to provide a sink of the ordinary appearance and form above, 
but having a deep portion or flush-pot at the end, with an automatic discharge. 

An upper, or horizontal strainer, covers the entire flush-pot, and is hinged to 
one end of the sink, so that, it may be opened when it is desired to use the deep 
part of the sink. The sink is discharged by means of a self-acting siphon, and a 
vertical strainer is interposed between the flush-pot and its siphou. The short 
arm of the siphon is trapped with a seal-retaining trap of the Sanitas trap prin- 
ciple, just behind the verticle strainer. ‘This strainer slides upwards in a groove 
to give access to the trap when desired, but closes again automically by its own 
weight as soon as released. Clean-out openings are provided at the trap and wier 
chamber and give access to every part. of the waste system. No bones and solid 
refuse can be scraped into the discharge outlet. and dropped into the waste-pipe, 
because this pipe ascends instead of descends at the outlet; and should the trap 
be clogged, it will simply cause the water to cease to flow out until the obstruction 
is removed, which cau easily be done by simply raising the lower strainer and lift- 
ing out the obstruction by hand. 

Operation of the Sanitas Kitchen Sink and Flush-pot is as follows: The sink 
is used in the ordinary manner until the flush-pot fills to the height of the siphon 
overflow. When this point has been reached, the next discharge of a quart or two 
of water suddenly emptied from the washing-pan charges the siphon and causes 
the entire contents of the flush-pot to rush-out through the waste passages, filling 
them full bore, and scouring them from end to end. The solid matter and large 
lumps of grease will be left on the bottom of the flush-pot, and must be removed by the servant in the proper manner, inasmuch as they 
cannot possibly be removed in any other manner. 


Manufactured and Sold by the 
Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 
SMHTH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago, 
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ONE DOSE WILL CURE EACH CASE. 


To Ward's Rheumatic and 
Liver Pill Company. 


“Last fall I was 
taken ill with my an- 
nual attack of muscu- 
lar rheumatism, which 
has always laid me up 
from 6 to 8 weeks. 
This time I could not 
; raise my hands above 
“| my shoulders, I took 
one dose of Ward's 
Pills, and the next 
morning rheumatism 
had disappeared. I 
have recommended 
them in as many as 
15 cases and all have received the same ben- 
efit.” E. P. PUSHEE, 

Conductor So, Div. B. & M. R.R. 


I have for several years been afflicted with 
muscular rheumatism, and for several months 
in succession suffered terribly; have been 
treated by physicians and used all the ‘‘sure 
cures’’ koown, but with no relief. Last win- 
ter I had anattack: it ieemed worse than ever 
and could get no relief until a frfend gave me 
two of your red and white pills. I took them 
when I was experiencing a most severe attack; 
in a few hours the pain had entirely left me 
and since that time, now 13 weeks, I have had 
no return. I may not be cured, but for the 
relief I have received I have no words strong 
enough to express my thankfulness. I have 
myself given them to others and always with 
the same good results. Thankfully yours, 


H. 8S. PETTES. 
Cambridgeport, July 1, 1892. 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY: 


W. A. Hover & Co., Denver, Colyrado, 
Talcott, Frisbie & Co., Hartford, Conn., 
Fuller & Fuller, Chicago, Ill., 
Ward Bros., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Raynolds & Churchill, Burlington, Iowa. 
E. S. Ballord & Co , Davenport, ss 
Hornick & Hess Co., Sioux City, 
Cook, Everett & Pennell, Portland, Me. 
John’ W. Perkins & Co., 
Carter, Carter & Kilham, Boston, Mass, 
Cutler Bros. & Co., 
Gilman Bros., 
G. C. Goodwin & Co., 
Rust & Richardson, 
Smith, Benedict & Siegemund, Boston, Mass., 
Weeks & Potter Co., Boston, Mass. 
West & Jenney, 
Farrand, Williams & Clark, Detroit, Mich., 
Lyman Eliel Drug Co , Minneapolis, Minn., 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul, Minn., 
Meyer Bros. Drag Co., Kansas City, Mo., 

£6 BO Si Louis, Mo. 


oe 


Mellier Bik Co., 

Richardson Drug Co., Onna: Neb., 
McClure, Walker & Gibson, Albany, N.Y., 
C. N. Crittenton, New York, N. Y., 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., ce 

C. W. Snow & Co., Syracuse, 
Otto Rauchfuss & Co., Cincinnatti, Ohio., 
Benton, Meyers & Co., Cleveland, Ub 
Smith, Kline & Freuch Co., Phila., 

EEK ’Wampole & Co., 
W. R. Warner & Co., 
Blanding & Blanding, Providence, R. I, 
Chambers, Calder & Co.,_ “ 

Wells & Richardson Drug Co., ere nsion Vt., 
Stewart & Holmes, Seattle, Wash. 
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Readers will please mention 
THE NEW NATION 


in communicating with advertisers. 


THE NEW NATION. 


H. H. CARTER’S 


CHRISTMAS 
DISPLAY, 


JLargest Assortment in Boston of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


Booklets aud Quotation Calendars, 
Odd-Shaped Books and Booklets, 
Quaint Novelties in Cards, 
Wired Photograph Racks, 
Silver Sets, Inkstands, 
Stamp Boxes and Paper Cutters, 


Gold Pens, Silver and Pearl Penholders, | 


FINE STATIONERY. 
Engraving, Die Cutting, Card Printing and 
Die Stamping. 


ALL NEW GOODS. 
H. H. CARTER & CO., 


38 BEACON STRERT. 


Call early. Teacher’s cards ready. 


Brown’s Silk Sponge Flannel 
UNDERWEAR. 


$10 for two suits to order. 


———0 
It has a local and extended reputa- 


tion for the relief of rheumatism, and 
as an all-round, agreeable Underwear. 
Every fibre is pure SILK. 
age weight of a suit is 12 oz. 


The aver- 


Catalogue and samples will be given 


to any person calling at 


{9 West St. Boston. 
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ADVERTISE 


—— J 
The Newspaper or Magazine 


—— 8 AG— 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. 


=== 


Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 


tising Mediums —of Local, National or 


Foreign Circulation — will be given 


Promptly on Application. 


E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 
GENERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BALDNESS 


And its causes cured by 
SEMMES’ 


Sg 


~, 
Fe % oe 


Electric Hair 


Restorer. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and allscalp diseases, Why Semmes E. H. R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are uot afraid to say: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 


Washington offlce, 621 18th st., n.w., cor. 
G. 48 Winter st,, Boston, Mass. 327 B. Frank- 
lin st., Richmond, Va. 


Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 


GEO, 5. BROWN, Manufacturer. Call for testimonials of physicians. 
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THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER. 


THE NEW NATION. 


This is the only Simple, Practical, Durable, Low-priced typewriter ever 


placed on the market. 


It has but about thirty parts, all interchangeable, so if one wears out it can be 


ordered by mail. 


No $100 typewriter can do better work, and the work is as perfect after years 
It has seventy-seven characters, including capitals and 
It is capable of a speed exceeding one hundred words a minute, 
and a fair average speed for the ordinary operator is thirty to forty words per | 


of use as when new. 
small letters. 


minute. 


With fair usage it is practically indestructable. 


perfect. 


"The size is 12 x 6.x 2 1-2 inches, and the weight 1s 3 1-2 lbs, thus enabling one 
to drop it in his bag with his shirts for use on the cars, where it is as practical 


as on the desk. 


Other low-priced typewriters come and go, but the “WORLD,” which was 
about the first, has come to stay, and the sales, which have been phenomenal, | 
They are being exported in one hundred and two hundred | 


continue to increase. 
Yots to all parts of the civilized world. 


Is.not this what you want? If you do any writing you absolutely need one. | 


It is sent anywhere on the continent, all 
logues free. 


The Typewritewriter Improvement Co., | 


274 POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


The alignment is always 


charges paid, on receipt of $15. Cata- | 


| 
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THE “ WORLD” DUPLICATOR. 


A simple device for duplicating the 


iwork of THE WORLD TYPEWRITER and 


other typewriting machines using rubber 
type. 

From one original writtexs on the 
“World” typewriter, fifty to one hun- 


‘dred duplicates can be made in 20 min- 
utes by the office boy. 


It is very convenient to use when you 
desire.to send a large number of dupli- 
cate letters to differeat parties. The 
letter can be written ou the “ World” 
typewriter, leaving the address blank, 
the copies iaken, then placed in the 
typewriter and the different.addresses 
inserted, and each recipient thinks he 
has a personal letter written to himself. 
Every one knows how much more a per- 
sonal communication is read and re- 
garded than a printed circular. ‘The 
Duplicator will save the labor of writ- 
ing each person separately, and yet will 
have the same effect. 

The prices vary from $3.50 to $8, 
depending upon the size and number of 
plates required. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co., 


164 LA SALLE STREET, CHIC*6O, ILL. 


274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


100 | 
FREE 
WATCHES. 


Given by the Oldest Newspaper 
in New York City. 


In addition to the numerous new and origi- 
nal premiums offered to subscribers, we pro- 
pose to present with 100 Watches, all of which 
are guaranted by T. Lyncu, 14th St. and 
Union Square, New York City, who furnishes 
them to us. 


Tuer ADVERTISER is the oldest newspaper 
in New York City. Its Weekly edition is pub- 
lished in two sections and comes out every 
Tuesday and Friday —104 times during the 
year; has six to eight pages every issue, is 
well printed, has plenty of pictures, short stor- 
ies, telegraphic news, financial and market re- | 
ports, a woman’s page and the ablest editor- 
ials published by any New York paper. It is | 
a medel home paper, with elevating and en- | 
tertaining reading matter, devoid of sensations 
and objectionable advertisements. All for} 
$1.00 a year. | 

Specimen copies and Premium Lists with | 
full particulars of the Attractive Inducements | 
for Agents, sent free on application to 


THE ADVERTISER, | 
29 Park Row, N. Y. : 
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AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM. 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
——$)——— 


' 


The growing*interest in nationalism has 
created a demand for a literature which 
clearly explains the movement, and since a 
large mass of the people do not have the leis- 
ure to give to the reading of a voluminous 
treatise, it is quite necessary that the subject 
be presented to them in as concise a manner 
as possible. The ‘‘Exposition’’ contains a 
clear and comprehensive state of the various 
phases of navionalism considered from the po- 
litical, economic and ethical standpoints and 
also its relations to modern social reforms. 

The publication appears in a 16-page 
pamphlet, and in order to give it a wide cireu- 
lation, it is offered at the low price of 5 cents 
per copy, or $4 per hundred. Please send 
orders to 


Miss DIANA HIRSCHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Phila , Pa. 


LIGHT. 


A new monthly magazine published at Nat- | 
chez, Miss. | 


| 
| 


Contains general literary reading and is the | 
special champion of the work of the humane | 
reforms in the South, RicHarpD F, REED, | 
Secretary of Mississippi Humane Society, Hdi- | 
tor, People interested in reform work every- 


where should send for sample copy. 


A REMARKABLE PROSPECTUS. 


We have recieved from the Publishers of 


‘Tue YouTH’s CoMPANION its Announcements 


for 1893. They promise an unusually brilliant 
volume. Among other notable features is -a 
series of articles entitled, ‘* Your Work in 
Life,’ written by yersons experienced in the 
diferent trades and professions and designed 
to help young men and women in choosing 
what to do. 

Another series, entitled, ‘tlhe Bravest Deed 
I ever saw,’”’ narrates deeds of personal hero- 
ism seen by United States Generals and War 
Correspondents. There is also aseries of ar- 
ticles entitled, ‘‘Odd Housekeeping,’ which 
will be of much interest to ladies. Some new 
Sea Stories are contributed by William Clark 
Russell, the famous novelist, and several ar- 
ticles on India by Sir Edwin Arnold. Special 
Correspondents will write of the World’sFair, 


| How to go, and What to see in a given time. 


Gen. Lew Wallace narrates the origin and 
c=} 


| growth of his famous novel, ‘‘Ben Hur.’’ while 


Frank R.Stockton tells the history of ‘*Rudder 
Grange.” There will be Eleven Serial Stories 
this year, besides more than One Hundred 
Stories by the most successful Short Story 
writers, besides many stirring Tales of Adven- 


| ture. 


THE COMPANION ainis to be a favorite in 
every family, and its circulation of nearly Six 
Hundred Thousand copies a week testifies how 
widely it is apprciated. New subscribers seut 
now will receive the paper to January Ist free, 
including the Double Holiday Numbers. $1.75 
a year, Boston, Mass. 


